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like the works of some others, nature 
Honor to old Kentuck!—Ohio to the has been followed, not forced.” 
eee From Mr, Richard Allen, of J 
We had just been making enquiry || mine county, their feeder, and an intel. 
about the fine cattle spoken of by our /|/ligent, open handed, gentlemanly Ken- 
friend of the Kentucky Farmer, and || tuckian, we learnt all that he knew re- 
which they had advised us to see, as | specting them. 
“taking the palm from any thing Ken-|| He was not their breeder; but has 
tucky had sent to the Cincinnati market ||known them for the last four years, 
yet’’—when, seeing all eyes turned to- || seeing them almost daily. During the 
wards Walnut street, we looked that|| whole of that time, they have been fed 
way, and sure enough, there they were! |/in the manner practised in that state, 
Five living, moving mountains of beef! || Six months of the year they were. al- 
After a hurried glance, we learnt their || lowed a range of blue grass pasture, re- 
destination, and in a few minutes fol-|/ ceiving no other feed, but were regularly 
lowed them, taking with us our artist, |/salted. During the other six months 
Mr. Foster—having resolved to give a|| they were fed out of doors, on corn in 
portrait of each, in our paper, so as to||the shock. ‘Two enclosures are used, 
do full honor to Kentucky, and excite || having a good sod to prevent the ani- 
our Ohio breeders to exert themselves, || mals cooking through; in one of these 
and turn out something equally fine— || the corn is scattered for the cattle to be. 
if they do, we will promise to give en-|/fed; next day they are turned into the 
gravings of them also; great though | other enclosure, and allowanced there, 
expense be. while hogs, which are intended to be 
Take the lot altogether, we doubt if||fatted, are let into the other lot, in the 
such another has ever before been fatted || proportion of three to each steer, where 
inthe Union! Thatlarger, much larger || they very soon get ready for the mar- 
animals have been exhibited, we know ; || ket, on the leaving and droppings of the 
but we have yet to learn of such another ||cattle. ‘The waste of food by this pro- 
well-fatted Jot, coming from any one||cess is immense; but it saves trouble, 
feeder, and with as slight a cross of the || which isa greater consideration here, in 
Short Horns in their veins, the West, than the saving of corn! 
They were a study, from the variety), These five beeves were fed along 
of breeds from which they were sup-||with sixty-five others, for the last four- 
posed to have sprung; and from the|,teen months, during which time they 
distinct manner in which the characters||were in the hands of Mr. Allen. If 
of the different breeds were shown. we correctly understood him, the whole 
Several hours we hung round them, ||seventy head consumed per day about 
comparing and admiring, while Mr. ||seven shocks—each shock sixteen hills 
Foster was engaged in sketching them||square — of twelve-barrel corn, (sixty 
off in his usual rapid and correct man-|/bushels to the acre,) the usual number 
ner. He has been perfecily successful |of hogs following them. He does not 
in each animal—as a late No. of the||consider that any one was more thrifty 
American Farmer says of his portraits, ||than the others. 
“In their specimens of his talents as an|} No. 1. was believed by Mr. A. to be 
watt " are glad to perceive that, un-|ja cross of Mr. Clay’s imported Here- 
ox. Il.—7 K 
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fords, on our common stock, and we 
should think he was right. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Allen’s certain knowledge 
of the blood of each animal is incom- 
Ee » So that he insisted on giving us 

is statements as from his own belief, 
not as from his knowledge. This ox 
was rising seven years old, and exhibit- 
ed a great accumulation of fat, which, 
with his white face, his horn, heavy 
forequarters, and general form, bespoke 
his near relation to the Herefords. His 
nett weight, when killed and dressed, 
was 1544 lbs. 

No. 2, was of what we ¢all the Pat- 
ton breed. He was a very handsome, 
shapely animal, and a good traveller 
well fitted up in every quarter; and 
without showing much of the supera- 
bundant fat, with which some of the 
others were loaded, yielded 300 lbs. of 
clean tallow! thus proving a most pro- 
fitable ox for the butcher. We have 
heard it repeatedly remarked before, 
that the introduction of the improved 
breeds, and particularly the short horns, 
was an unfortunate era for the butcher; 
for no matter how fat they were, they 
had not half the tallow to be found in 
many of the old breeds! Therein con- 
sists their value to the grazier and feed- 
er—besides, what a luxury is a slice of 
roast beef, tender and well marbled, 
when compared with one all fat or all 
lean! ‘This animal was six years old, 
and weighed, nett, 1614 Ibs. 

No. 3, a dark brindle, (the rest were 
all a dark red,) eight years old; nett 
weight, 1688 Ibs.; was a cross of the 
long horn importation of 1817, on the 
Patton; and a large, well made, and 
very fat animal. 

No. 4, supposed a scrub, with, we 
should say, some of the blood of the 
Durhams of 17 in him. He was very 
heavy built and solid, with a splendid 
chine. His weight was 1552 lbs. nett; 
his age, rising seven. 

No. 5, was believed to be a full-bred 
long horn, of the importation of °17, 
and was the tallest, largest framed :ani- 
mal of the lot;—his weight, 1604 lbs., 
and age, rising eight vears. 

Well! Kentucky may have beat us so 


far, in fatting beef, (by the way, we may 
remark, that we hail from that side of 
the river in summer, but identify our- 
selves with Ohio during the winter 
months,) but we are pretty certain that 
| Ohio can come up with her if she will 
try—in fact, we had one breeder assure 
us, he meant to do so! T. A. 





Capital in Agriculture. 


One of the most striking facts con- 
nected with Agriculture in this country, 
and more particularly in the West, is 
the reluctance with which farmers in- 
vest capital in its improvement. Indeed 
it may be truly said, that people, when 
they undertake a farm, seem to suppose 
that little more is necessary than so ma- 
ny acres (the more the better they think) 
with a few of the common implements 
of husbandry, and the working animals; 
almost entirely forgetting, that in this | 


ficient investment of money, applied | 
with accurate judgment, will, in all hu- 
man probability, return a handsome in- 
terest, in proportion to the outlay.—It 
may also be owing to the slowness of 
the progress towards perfection of the 
science of the agricultural profession, 
that men, having an inclination for ru- 
ral business, are afraid to embark their 
resources in operations, which, in the or- 
dinary way, yield such slender returns; 
yet there appears to us, at least, nothing | 
more certain than that those improve- 
ments already made within a short pe- | 
riod in husbandry, if followed up with 
skill and assiduity, offer one of the surest 
sources not only of independence but of 
wealth. In proof of which a number of 
instances can be adduced, of men now 
living in affluence, acquired solely by _ 
farming, as well as of those who have _ 
left large property to their successors. 
The prejudices of farmers against in- 
novations upon their usual routine are as 
old as the practice of the science itself, | 
but the improved intelligence and edu- 
eation, for which the present times are — 
particularly distinguished, are fast wear 
ing away that dullness or indolence 








which, even now, leads the great mas# 





business, as well as in all others, a suf- 
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of farmers to adhere with the obstinacy 
ef satisfied ignorance to customs detri- 
mental to their own interest, as well as 
that of the community. 

As we have stated, most farmers, and 
those about to undertake farming, are 
anxious for large tracts of land, and thus 
numbers occupy a larger quantity of 
ground than they have the means of 
managing to advantage, (we are not now 
speaking of large grazing farms ;) hence 
fellows deficiency of stock, imperfect 
cultivation, and poor crops. 

Custom, which so often decides 
against reason, together with the want 
of capital in most instances in the occu- 
pation of land in a new country like the 
West, have hitherto induced the suppo- 
sition that the more land a man pos- 
sesses, the greater must be his profits. 
Every person must see the fallacy of 
such a principle, as without sufficient 
capital, no land can be cultivated with 
profit and success. It is a rule laid 
down by a distinguished agricultural 
writer, ‘* that there is nothing to which 
capital can be employed with greater 
certainty of a fair return for its liberal 
expenditure, when correctly employed” 
(according to the cireumstances of a 
country, we should add,) “than land ; 
bat on the other hand, there is nothing 
more ruinous when the capital is in- 
sufficient, or injudiciously laid out. In 
fact, assuming always that the expen- 
diture be directed with judgment — it 
will be found that the profit upon the 
outlay increases in more than a propor- 
tionate degree to its amount: thus sup- 


laid out judiciously in this way—as for 
instance, in a good barn with a small 
burr mill, a mill to chop the corn and 
cob together, a cutting-box, thrashing 
machine, &c., &c., will soon make a 
good return to the farmer with interest. 
However, we do not presume to point 
out to the tillers of the soil or to individu- 
als about to embark in farming business, 
the particular items, or mode of employ- 
ing capital; circumstances and situation 
connected with a farm will vary so ma- 
terially, that it would be presumptuous 
in us to attempt to do so; all that we 
would earnestly impress upon agricul- 
turists is, that if they can spare a suffi- 
ciency of capital on those improvements 
which time and experience have proved 
to be such, not to fail to do so, if those 
improvements can be commenced and 
earried through with proper judgment, 
skill and attention; and our word for it— 
if such be the groundwork, and such 
the proceeding, profit and success will 
invariably follow in their train. 
E. J. He 





Progress of Gardening in Rochester, 
New York. 

If all of our friends, who have an op- 
portunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
the state of gardening in their neighbor- 
hoods, would favor us with such letters 
as the following, they would enable us 
to render our paper much more interest- 
ing and valuable. We would suggest 
that they add a memorandum of what 
fruits are cultivated—what varieties 
thrive, and what do not—what half-har- 





posing five dollars to be the lowest and | 
ten the highest sum that can be employ- | 
ed in the common culture of the same 
acre of land, it is more than probable 
that if five dollars return at the rate of 
10 per. cent., that ten will yield 20, or 
any intermediate sum, at the same pro- 
gressive ratio.’’ 

In a country where labor is. so high, 
and so difficult to keep when aequired, 
it must be manifest to all, we should 


dy exotics will stand their winters— 
what grapes ripen well out of doors— 
whether or no the bee-moth has reached 
their district and what means of preven- 
tive are used, &c., &c. We shall be 
pleased to hear frequently from Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, whose nufsery we 
\have often heard spoken of, 


For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Messrs. Editors :—We received No. 1 of 
the 2d Vol. of the Western Farmer and Gar- 





think, that there is not a more impor- 
tant consideration in the outlay of eapi-; 
tal on a farm, than simple, economical | 
and labor-saving machinery. 


Money | 


dener, and are much pleased with its contents. 
We shall endeavor to procure a few subscribers 
in our neighborhood, and will send you their 
subscriptions together with our own, in a few 
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days. We are much gratified to see that you 
have devoted a portion of your columns to the 
interests of Horticulture, and doubt not but that 
you will be amply rewarded. The taste and 
refinement of your flourishing city, the “ Queen 
of the West,” alone, (not to speak of the whole 
Western country,) are sufficient guarantees for 
your success, 

We cannot, as yet, furnish any flattering 
accounts of Horticulture in the Genesee coun- 
try, but our prospects are cheering, our citizens 
begin to turn their attention to improve their 
gardens, and orchards, and ornament their resi- 
dences with trees and shrubbery; our ladies 
too, (inuch to their eredit,) begin to take a live- 
ly interest in the cultivation of the flower gar- 
den and parlor plants. During the ensuing 
year we expect to have the pleasure of seeing 
several private green-houses and conservatories 
erected, and a vast number of Horticultural im- 
provements carried out. 

We have in view the formation of a Horti- 
cultural society for the Genesee valley during 
the coming spring, from which we anticipate 
beneficial results to the science. The immense | 
good which such societies have effected in all | 
countries, particularly our own, ought to stim. | 
ulate the friends of the cause to have them es | 
tablished in every section of the country that 
would, in any way, warrant the undertaking. | | 
We are glad to find an excellent article in your | 
columns on this head. We say, with you, “ Let | 
us have a Horticultural society.” 

We have, the past fall, erected a green-house | 
64 feet long, and a hot-house 46 feet, in all 110 | 
feet long, 18 wide, which we have well stocked 
with plants, indeed too well, for the present 
state of floral taste. 

Our nursery grounds are beautifully located 
on one of our principal streets, on the bank of 
the Genesee river, and adjoining the Mount 
Hope cemetery. If we can, at any time, render 
you any assistance, or do anything to promote | 
the general good of the business, we shall feel | 
pleasure in so doing. 

Yours, very respetfully, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 


Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 18th, 1840. 











To the Editors of the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Infallible Cure for the Kidney Worm. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 18th, 1840. 
The Editor of the Southern Cultiva- 
tor, in his paper of Nov, 23d. ult., has 
furnished his readers with the following 
article ; 











‘* KIDNEY WORM. 


“ We have mentioned that on examining a 
hog affected with this disease, (so called,) we 
found the spine injured, and the kidneys sound 





and free from worms. There appeared a round 
orifice through the spine—and finding no worm, 
we, on first reflection, concluded that the mi- 
nuteness of the insect and the hastiness of the ex- 
amination had prevented our finding it, though 
present. Subsequent reflection, however, and 
the opinions of professional gentlemen skilled 
in the knowledge of anatomical structure and 
defection, determine us to believe that the in- 
jury to the spine was not occasioned by a worm, 
but was the result of disease or injury, acciden- 
tal or constitutional, the cause of which, is un- 
explained. At all events, it is clear that when 
the disease has progressed thus far, there is no 
cure for it.” * 

Having devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the subject, the result both of my 
experience and reflection leads me to a 
conclusion the reverse of the above 
mentioned editor’s. 

So long as the swine in the northern 
parts of Ohio, to which my experience 
was confined, had the range of exten- 
sive woods, and derived their sustenance 
in a great measure from acorns, hickory- 
nuts, and beech-nuts, they were fre- 
quently attacked with a paralysis of the 
posterior extremities, which was usually 
attributed to the effect of kidney worms, 
as they were termed. This morbid 
condition made its approach by an un- 
stableness of motion, and a rough and 
ill-conditioned appearance of the animal, 
If permitted to take its course, it ulti- 
mately produced extreme emaciation, 
and finally death. 

On making examinations in many 
such cases, I invariably found a consid- _ 
erable number of worms, not as that 
editor would seem to suppose, in the 
orifice of the spinal nerves, but conti- 
guous to the psoas muscle, and exter. 
nal to the peritorial membrane (the lin- 
ing of the cavity of the abdomen.) They 
were usually lodged in the cellular sub- 
stance and fat, and in some cases were 
so numerous as to occupy considerable 
portions of what is called the kidney 
fat. Nor were they minute, as we 
should infer from that author, but were 
from one to two inches in length, and 
about the size of a common darning 
needle. ‘They appeared to be extreme: 
ly delicate and semi-transparent, exhi- 
biting to the naked eye, the convolu- 
tions of their intestinal structure 
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I formerly tried various remedies to 
destroy them but without success, till | 
was at length informed, that a persever- 
ing use of corn soaked in an alkaline so- 
lution, a weak ley for instance, as a 
food for the swine, would correct the 
evil. An extensive use of this remedy 
for many years, enables me to say that 
jt is infallible, if it be exhibited before 
the animal has lost its appetite. 

My neighbors as well as myself, 
were in the habit, for many years, of 
feeding our fattening hogs with this arti- 
ele, for a week or two before the time 
for butchering, in order to exterminate 
this troublesome intruder from the kid- 
ney fat. 

In later years they have, ina great 
measure, disappeared ; how these para- 
sitic worms find their way into the ani- 
mal system, or how, in this instance, a 
solution of alkali can act so as to exter- 
minate them, we are wanting a hypo- 
thesis to explain. 


The fact that they do frequently ex- 


ist and’ irritate the Jumbar nerves of 
swine to such an extent, as often to in- 
duce perfect paralysis, does not admit 
ofa doubt. That paralysis is occasion- 
ally produced by other causes, as it 
probably was in the instance alluded to 
by the editor of the Southern Cultivator, 
we are prepared to believe. 
Yours, 5. P. KIRTLAND. 


It affords us much pleasure, to lay 
before our readers such a communica- 
tion as the above. Many good hogs are 
lostevery year from this disease, and 
lost too, after they have reached such 
an age and size, as to be fit inmates of 
the fattening pen; and the opinions as 
to the cause and cure, were various 
enough. Such a simple cure as this, 
pronounced infallible by our esteemed 
correspondent, leaves those, whose 
Swine seem to be affected with kidney 
worm, no excuse for permitting them to 
be lost by it. 

We have heard it remarked by another 
medical gentleman of this vicinity—who 
does also a little in the way of farming, 
and who allows nothing of the kind to 











escape him—that it is rare to find dis- 
Vor. Il.—7* 





eased livers or lungs, in hogs of any of 
the improved breeds, and crosses from 
them on our common swine—or to see 
one of them suffering from kidney worm. 
This, he ascribes in part, to the better 
care taken of them, but more to their 
constitutions being generally better, than 
those of the half-starved-for-generations, 
long-nosed varmints, so unfortunately 
common through the West. 

Since writing the above, we have seen 
another article from the Southern Cul- 
tivator, in the Kentucky Farmer—our 
December number of the Cultivator not 
having yet reached us—wherein the 
editor of that paper advises his readers 
to terminate, at once, the existence of 
those hogs affected as in kidney worm, 
as the only sensible course to be taken, 
as it will save farther trouble and ex- 
pense ! 

This, we must say, is very inconsid- 
erate advice—let our readers do no such 
thing, but let them try the remedy given 
above, and our word for it, their hogs 
will get well. T. A. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener 


A Hamilton Co. Agricultural Society. 


Messrs. Editors :—Allow me to sug- 
gest, through the columns of your valu- 
able periodical, the utility of revivin 
the old Hamilton County peer | 
Society, or rather to buildup a new one 
on the ruins of the Miami Valley and 
the old society. ‘The former associa- 
tion has lain dormant for the last three 
years—for two years it was superseded 
by the Miami Valley society, which 
seems to have died a natural death—so 
that betwixt the two, we had no exhi- 
bition last year. 

Now it sounds anything but well, 
abroad, to have it said, that a county 
like old Hamilton has. no Agricultural 
society! That with all her boasted ad- 
vantages of soil and of situation—her 
numerous spirited breeders of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs—of race nags, 
and Durhams, Bakewells, and South- 
downs, Berkshires, and Graziers—and 
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her endless variety of vegetable pro- 
ducts—she should be behind almost 
every county, of any note, in the State ! 

I consider it unnecessary to enter into 
the advantages to be derived by an an- 
nual gathering together of the farmers 
in the county, in good fellowship—the 
exhibition and comparison of the finest 
specimens of the farmer's and garden- 
er’s products the friendly and open 
competition— and the interchange of 
Opinions, receiving and imparting to 
each other, the results of the past year's 
experiments. 

The time is fast approaching when a 
society should be organized, and the 
proper arrangements made for an ex- 
hibition. Let me suggest a few altera- 
tions in some parts of our former 
arrangements. 

We have never been provided with 
suitable pens for the domestic animals— 
the committees have thus labored under 
the greatest disadvantages in their ex- 
amination of them. The animals have 
been huddled together in a small circle, 
surrounded by the spectators and own- 
ers, this one and that one obtruding 
their remarks, confusing and interfering 
with the judges. All that they were 
enabled to do, was to give the animals a 
hasty glance of the eye, a slight hand- 
ling, and they are disposed of about as 
fast as a Kentuckian would count over 
a drove of hogs! This is very unsatis- 
factory both to the committee and own- 
ers. 
There should be suitable pens provi- 
ded, and in these the animals should be 
properly arranged—each lot numbered 
and accompanied by a certified state- 
ment of their age, pedigree, weight, by 
whom bred, &c. If exhibited as fat 
stock, the mode of feeding, and quan- 
tity consumed by each, should be given. 
If milch cows, the quantity of milk per 
day, and butter per week—their food 
and weight if possible; and so on, with 
every article exhibited. 

The day previous to the exhibition, 
the judges should have an uninterrupted 
view of the stock, so that a proper ex- 
amination and comparison might be 


clusion come to, guided by the by-laws 
established for their instruction. 

The exhibition would then take place 
next day, with satisfaction to judges, 
owners, and spectators; and printed 
statements of the awards, with descrip- 
tions, might be prepared for the public. 

The great value of any breed of ani- 
mals to the farmer, is their early matu- 
rity, and their aptitude to fatten on the 
smallest quantity of food—this can only 
be determined by actual and carefully 
conducted experiment, and ought to be 
a point insisted upon and clearly laid 
down in the formula of every Agricul- 
tural Society’s exhibition. 

I think that too much is expected in 
the way of valuable and expensive pre- 
miums—this is altogether unnecessary, 
Neatly bound copies of useful and valu- 
able agricultural works, would be much 





more consistent premiums than the un- 
useable silver cups commonly awarded 
—with neatly got up certificates for 
second-rate premiums. 
Yours, E. CARPENTER. 

We would beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers of Hamilton county 
to the above excellent communication, 
We must dissent, however, from one 
part of it—that of in any way connecting 








the Horticultural with the Agricultural | 


exhibitions—or, in fact, the societies at | 


all, We can certainly support two 
such societies ; moreover the one inva- 
riably swallows up the other, leaving 
the gardening department nothing but 
the name. We would propose, too, to 
give those farmers and others of Kenton 
and Campbell counties, Ky., who wish- 
ed it, the right of membership, until 
they get up a society of their own. 
EDS. 





Winter Food for Sheep. 


Let your pastures (best composed of blue 
gress and herd’s grass or red top,) grow high 


| 


a 


some part of the summer and fall, say from F 
about the first of August, for sheep to feed on — 


in winter. There will be but a short time when 
there is icy sleet, when it will be necessary to 
feed them on hay. This, at any rate, will 
much assist winter feeding. It will answer 





made, and a correct and unbiassed con- 


also for stock cattle. 
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Silk.—No. 4. 


We are gratified in having it in our 
power to insert another valuable letter 
on this subject, from Mr. Gill, of Mt. 


Pleasant. His suggestions are good 
ones, and ought at once to be acted 
upon. If those individuals in our vici- 
nity, who feel a sufficient degree of in- 
terest in the prosperity of the silk busi- 
ness, to aid in bringing a petition before 
Congress, will call at our office, we will 
give all the assistance in our power 
towards forwarding a matter of so much 
importance. 
Mt. Pleasant, O., Dec. 10th, 1840. 

Messrs. Editors,—lI feel myself incapable of 
doing much im the way of instructing the pub- 
lic, on the many topics so ably handled in your 
valuable paper, but will occasionally forward a 
few ideas on the silk business, (in the success of 
which I feel a deep interest,) and perhaps other 
subjects; but, should they not be sufficiently 
interesting for publication, please reject them. 

Herewith I enclose a few remarks on the 
subject of silk, any part of which you may pub- 
lish. 
It is mot necessary for me at this time to 
show that the culture of silk is practicable or 
profitable, as these facts have been completely 
tested, and the result laid before the public. In 
my letter, published in your Ist No, 2nd Vol., 
I endeavored to show that the manufacturing 
of silk could be carried on with profit; of this 
I am fully convinced, believing, when this 
branch of business is once fairly established, as 
is that of woollen or cotton, that our silk fabrics 
would compete with those of England in a for- 
eign market, and pay usa profit, We have a 
decided advantage over that nation, in the pro- 
duction of silk, in point of climate and soil, 
They depend on foreign production, it not be- 
ing possible for them to produce the raw mate- 
rial. This being the fact, it will probably be 
enquired, why has this country not yet become 
a great silk producing and manufacturing na- 
tion? It is not for the want of enterprise on 
the part of the American people, but that their 
energies and enterprising spirit have been di- 
rected to other channels. 

The silk business has been considered ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, and that it re- 
quired, in addition to proper soil and climate, a 
dense population, and operatives at very low 
wages; but now, when facts have proved that 
we can produce silk for one-half or one-fourth 
the cost that it takes to produce the articles we 
export, to pay for silks imported into this coun- 
try, and consumed here, can we for a moment 
doubt but that this business must become a 
necessary and important branch of American 








industry ; and that it is the duty and interest of 
Government to encourage and protect it by a 
tariff. And further, as an inducement for our 
farmers to embark in the production, and our 
manufacturers to compete with foreign rivalry, 
it would be to the interest of the whole commu- 
nity, that Government should also grant liberal 
bounty for a limited period, as per reference to 
my former communication. The present ses- 
sion of Congress should be petitioned, touching 
these subjects, from all parts of the Union, es- 
pecially the Southern States; they are more 
interested in a protective tariff on silks, than 
the North or West. Their climate and facili- 
ties are superior to ours; the growing of silk 
is peculiarly adapted to the system of labor at 
the South, affording a light but profitable em- 
ployment for the children, females, and su- 
peranuated faborers; and, in point of revenue, 
it is to the advantage of the South, as the larg- 
est amount of silks are consumed in the North 
and West. I believe a protective tariff on silk, 
would meet the approbation of four-fifths of the 
American people, and by reference to the report 
of the secretary of the treasury on the finances, 
of the 3d December, 1839, we find the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ But, when acting in these or other capaci- 
ties, Congress cannot, consistently with its 
views of duty to the country, adopt the course 
suggested, and restrict the amount of appropria- 
tions, whether ordinary or extraordinary, to the 
certain current revenues, the only remaining 
courses, which seem defensible, are these :— 
either to provide for recalling portions of the 
public money, now deposited with the States, 
or to establish an adequate system of direct taxa- 
tion, or at once resort to the contingent power 
contemplated in the existing laws concerning 
the tariff, when changes become necessary for 
purposes of revenue, and restore the duty on 
several articles of luxury now free. We all 
know it would be extremely inconvenient to 
the States, to refand the surplus revenue that 
has been divided among them, and the project 
of a direct tax in time of peace is out of the 
question, the people will not tolerate it a mo- 
meat, and any officer of Government that dare 
attempt it, would be forced from office; hence 
the only practicable plan is by an increased 
impost, or one extended to articles now admit- 
ted free, And a jodicious tariff will apply to 
those articles which may or could be produced 
in this country; it being an admitted fact that 
the trae wisdom of legislation is to protect and 
encourage the production of all articles of com- 
fort or necessity, wanted by the community le- 
gislated for.” 

Silks come peculiarly under this head; the 
consumption of them will not be dispensed with 
in this country, but is annually on the increase ; 
the importation of them is a ruinous drain that 
ean be stopped by encouraging the production 
of them here; and by a judicious tariff and 
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bounty, for tem years, this will be, and instead 
of importing we would be able to supply our 
home demand, and be able to supply a considera- 
ble pottion of the raw material used by Eng- 
land, in her silk manufactories, as we now do 





of cotton. Then is it not the interest and duty 
of every citizen of this country immediately to. 
exert himself, and petition Congress at the com- | 
ing session! Let the People be heard and | 
they will be obeyed, Those that feel that this 
branch of business needs protection and en- 
couragement, should immediately get up peti- 
tions in their respective neighborhoods, and not 
wait for others to take the lead, for we are too 
apt to leave for others to do what we believe 
ought to be done; and what is every body’s 
business is generally attended to by none. In 
the hope that this will not be the case in regard 
to this matter, I would observe before closing 
these off-hand remarks, that I have it in con- 
templation, as seconding the above views, to 
visit our Legislature, and also Congress, at their 
coming session, and invite the members to ex- 
amine some of my manufactared silks. 
Very respectfully, your frend, 
JOAN W. GILL. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Rat-proof Cribs and Barns. 


Messrs. Editors :—lI have often been | 
astonished at the apparent indifference 
with which some farmers seem to look 
on. the destruction of their property, 
when a trifling expense would save 
them perhaps ten times the amount an- 
nually, besides the annoyance attend- 
ant on the depredation of vermin. Sup- 
pose we take the mere item of corn- 
cribs. These buildings can be erected 
just as cheaply, and as convenient, so 
as to be rat-proof, as in any other way. 
In order to effect this let the building 
be raised two feet from the ground, and 
project ten or twelve inches over the 
columns or pillars on which it rests. 
The pillars may be of wood or stone, 
only let them be smooth: let there be 
no projection underneath, nor on the 
side of the building, within three feet 
of the ground, then a rat can neither 
jump up, or stand to gnaw; and the 
floor may be laid of common pine 
boards, and will, nevertheless, be free 
from the intrusion of those troublesome 
invaders. Rats can jump to aconsidera- 
ble height, but are incapable of holding 








on to a perpendicular wall. 


A barn may be built the same way, 
by forming the bridge for the entrance 
so that it may be detached for about 
two feet. ‘This may be done by leaving 
mortises in the sill beneath the door, 
and in the permanent part of the bridge, 
for the reception of the moveable part. 

By building barns and granaries in 
this way, and, by keeping them entire- 
ly detached from the ground, never al- 
lowing plank, rails, nor any thing of 
this kind to be left leaning against them, 
the farmer may save, annually, a con- 
siderable amount of grain from rat con- 
sumption. 

The proverb says, ‘‘ A penny saved 
is as good as two pence earned.” 
Saved in this way, I think it better. 


Yours, WM. B. ROSS. 
Newport, Ky., Dec., 18th, 1840. 





Bone Dust. 


An agriculturist, rendered attentive 
to the vast importance of bones for a 
manure, instituted privately some com- 
parative experiments; the results of 
which prove that bone dust acts in the 
cultivation of ground, as compared to 
the best stable manure: Ist, in respect 
to the quality of grain, as 7 to 5. 2nd, 
in respect to quantity, as 5to 4. 34d, 
in respect to the durability of the energy 
of soils, as 3 to 2. It produces several 
collateral advantages. Ist, it destroys 
weeds, 2nd, it diminishes the neces- 
sity of fallow-crops. 3d, this concen- 
trated manure or substitute for manure, 
is more easy of conveyance, less labo- 
rious to spread, and can with facility 
be applied to the steepest lands, in very 
hilly countries, or in wet meadow lands, 
4th, it renders agriculture practicable 


without cattle breeding, grazing, &c. 
Mark Lane Express. 





In Breaking a Shy or Skittish Horse, 


Never strike him for swerving, but, if he is 
frightened, be gentle; get down, rub him in the 
face, lead him to the cause of alarm, then back 
to where you got off, and then ride him back 
again to the object. Repeat this in the force of 
his habit, and he will be submissive. If an old 
horse, you may mend his habits, In training 
horses to go over bridges, it is a good plan to 
lead them over some three or four bridges. 
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Baldwin’s Stock Mill, 


This useful and economical machine 
has been recently much improved and 
strengthened by the patentee, and now 
does its work well without the least 
danger of breakage. It turns out about 
12 bushels of excellent chop per hour, 
when driven by one horse, and up- 
wards of 20 bushels if two horses are 
used. The working part of the ma- 
chine is composed of two pair of fluted 
cast iron cylinders, and concave. ‘The 
first pair are coarsely fluted, and act as 
feeders; after crushing the cob, they 
deliver it to the lower pair, which, with 
the concave, are more finely fluted; af- 
ter passing through these, it drops out 
in the shape of coarse meal. 

We have them for sale at our office, 
made under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the patentee, and warranted, 
for $85 w $110. 


ed 





The Farm and the Garden in January. 


Although nature is now stripped of 
all her summer drapery, and her ver- 
dure, her foliage, and all her flowers, 
except those in our green-houses and 
parlors, have vanished; although the 
farmer has driven his: flocks and cattle 
into sheltered home enclosures, and 
those who can afford the change have 
congregated into the cities; yet all of us 
can indulge our imaginations in looking 
back upon the rural business and enjoy- 
ments of the past summer, or forward 
in anticipating plans of happiness for 
the next season. Perhaps the mind of 








man cannot take a more natural direc- 
tion, than in the cultivation of the vari- 
ous productions which the earth yields 
to him so abundantly, with proper 
judgment and labor ; or in the breeding, 
rearing, and proper management of the 
valuable domestic animals with which 
he is so liberally supplied. Nor should 
we, amidst the more substantial benefits 
of the soil, or of useful animals, neglect 
altogether those beauties of the eye, and 
refinements of the mind—flowers. 


Who can paint 
Like Nature. Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like these ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
Or lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows! 


However, we did not intend, in this 
article, to take flight to the regions of 
either Flora, poetry or sentiment, but 
rather to endeavor to throw out a few 
hints on the objects connected with the 
farm and the garden. Indeed the, at 
present, utilitarian condition of this 
western country. will not admit of such 
minute attention as a great taste for 
flowers requires ; but this will all come 
in good time, and there is a considerable 
leaning towards the beauties of nature 
already ; many turning their attention 
to the refined and delicate pursuits of 
botanical study, as well as of natural 
history, geology, &c. 

Washington set in his early day a 
good example even in this respect. He 
was a practical farmer and an excellent 
gardener. He brought trees, shrubs and 
flowers from every clime, and spent 
every hour he iss spare from indis- 
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on tame business in enriching his col- 
ections for the field and the green- 
house. 

But we must reduce our rambling 
production to some sort of order, and 
say something about things connected 
with the farm and the garden at this 
season of the year. Nearly all our 
operations on the farm and garden now, 
have concentrated themselves round 
home :—tending and feeding sheep in 
small closes with good shelters; cattle 
and colts in their yards and sheds and 
stables, and all the collected family of 
the farm yard, horses, cows, pigs, 
and poultry; cutting hay and chopping 
straw, and boiling food for them and 
seeing that they are all well cleaned 
and bedded; fattening for market, and 
killing for home use, fencing and mend- 
ing fences, covering manure heaps, 
find abundantemployment. And to all 
this are to be added the operations of 
thrashing, fanning, sacking, and carry- 
ing t= grain to market, 

As little or nothing can be done in 
the garden this month, we will give a 
few directions from Roland Green, of 
Boston, for managing bulbous roots in 
pots. Hyacinths, Polyanthus, Narcis- 
sus, Double Narcissus, and Jonquils, 
make a beautiful appearance during 
winter, in the parlor. 

‘* Bulbs intended for blooming in the 
winter, should have been potted in Oc- 
tober or November, and left out until it 
began to freeze, and then placed in a| 
warm room. ‘They would want, occa- 
sionally, a little water, until they began 
to grow; then they should have both 
air and sun, and plenty of water from 
the saucers or pans, underneath the 
pots. 

Those bulbs, Hyacinths, &e., which 
are designed to flower in glasses, should 
be placed in them at the beginning of 
December, the glasses being first filled 
with rain-water, so that the bulbs may 
eome in contact with it. Then place 
them in a dark place for a few days, to 
promote the shoots of the roots, after 
which expose them to the light and sun, 
and change the water as often as it be- 





Bulbous rooted plants, growing in 
pots, should be frequently turned round, 
as they will incline to the sun or light, 
the earth on the top should be suffered 
to dry before the next watering; when 
the plants have done growing, give them 
little or no water. If the plant be so 
managed the present year, as not to 
have a flower bud formed in miniature,’ 
there will be no flower in the next. If 
the leaves be well grown, and the plant 
properly exposed to the air and sun, 
then the sap will be duly prepared by 
them, and an embryo flower will be 
formed in the bulb. All bulbs in a cer- 
tain period of the year are dormant; this 
state commences when the foliage be- 
gins to decay, after blooming. ‘Then 
lessen the supplies of water, and in a 
little time cease to water altogether, un- 
til the season of regermination returns. 
The bulbs, during this time, may be 
kept in the pots in a dry, shady place, 
and in the same temperature as that in 
which they delight to grow. 

Generally it is best to take the bulbs 
out of the pots, after the decay of the 
foliage, and repot them in a fresh soil 
or compost, a week or two before the 
period of regerminating ; at which time 
water will be necessary, and may be 
applied at the bottom, pouring into the 
pan, or it may be applied by a small 
watering pot, that pours lightly on 
the top, so as to keep the earth mo- 
derately moist. The earth should 
be kept Joose on the top, and the 
water used for the plants ought to be 
rain-water. Water that has been fil- 
tered through a rich compost is very 
useful. 

The proper time to take up bulbous 
roots is in about a month after bloom- 
ing, when the foliage has a yellowish 
decayed appearance, Cut off the stem 
and foliage within an inch of the bulb, 
leaving the fibrous roots attached to it; 
after they are dried, place them singly 
in paper or dry sand, until replanted, or 
spread them on shelves in a dry apart- 
ment,”’ 

The earth for bulbs should be part 
sand, rotten manure, and rich earth, 





comes impure, not suffering it to freeze. | 


E. J. Hy 
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; The Importation of 17, and the im- 
proved Short Horns. 


The editor of the American Farmer, 
jn a very encouraging notice of our 
work, the more so, as coming from the 
oldest, to one of the youngest agricul- 
tural papers in the Union, says : 

“Prince Frederick is said to be, 
(that we cannot so well comprehend,) 
*afull and pure cross of the importa- 
tion of Durhams in 1817, and of the 
improved short horns!’ Now what 
were the ‘ Durhams’ themselves, impor- 
tation of 1817, but ‘improved short 
horns?’ How, then, can it be called a 
full cross? ‘The proper designation for 
all of this breed of cattle, is, in fact, 
simply, when they are genuine, the 
‘improved short horn.’” 

We are always pleased to be set 
right, when in error, and we acknow- 
ledge that to speak of a cross between 
two animals of the same breed, would 
be wrong. But, in this instance, we 
think that we are tolerably correct. 

The importation of 1817, consisting’ 
of 12 head, 11 of which reached Ken- 
tucky, were of various breeds; “a bull 
bred on the river Tees, got by Mr. 
Constable’s bull, brother to Comet; a 
Holderness bull, out of a cow that gave 
24 quarts of milk per day, large breed ; 
abull from Mr. Reed of Westhome, 
by his own old bull; a Holderness bull, 
got by Mr. Ware’s bull; a long horn 
bull, of very fine, fat breed; along horn 
bull, out of a cow that won the premium ; 
a heifer of the Durham breed; three 
heifers, bred on the river Tees; two 
long horn heifers of the Westmoreland 
breed.” These different breeds, which, 
we must respectfully suggest to the edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, even the 
Durham and the Holderness, had then, 
as now, become mere crosses upon each 
other, the Durhams upon the long horns, 
and each of these upon the Holderness, 
and upon the ‘'Teeswater cows,’’ as 
they were very properly designated, un- 
til a great variety has been produced. 
Prince Frederick has a clear pedigree 
on the dam’s side, tracing back to the 








Durham bulls, San Martin and Tecum- 


seh, and the Durham cow, Mrs. Motte, 
all of the importation of 1817. Many 
years elapsed before any other cattle 
were imported to Kentucky from Eng- 
land, and in the meantime, great changes 
had taken place in the appearance and 
character of the short horned breeds in 
that country ;* while here our breed- 
ers were compelled, if they wished to 
keep the stock pure, to breed repeatedly 
in and in; thus keeping up the general 
character, color and appearance of that 
importation, until it became customary 
to trace back merely to * the "17 cattle.” 
Such being the case, we do not think 
we were far wrong in speaking of a 
cross of *‘ the improved short horns, 
on the Durhams of °17.”’ In fact, 
though their origin may have been in a 
great measure the same, the appearance 
of the more recent importation of short 
horns, and of the Teeswater and Dur- 
hams of 1817, is so very different, as 
to allow of their being looked upon and 
spoken of, as almost different breeds. 
T. a. 





Hop Growing. 


I presume it is not generally known, 
that in various parts of Ohio and Indi- 
ana, hops are grown to a very conside- 
rable extent. I hada long conversation 
a few days ago, with a farmer from 
Riplev county, Indiana, from whom I 
gleaned several very interesting particu- 
lars. On taking a note of the number 
of acres cultivated in this crop, amongst 
his neighbors in Ripley and Dearborn 
counties, Indiana, I found them amount, 
in all, to over fifty acres! From one 
acre to six, was the extent of the diffe- 
rent plantations he named. Without 
entering into the approved practice of 
other states or other countries, in their 
management of this plant, I shall state, 
in as few words as possible, the out- 
lines of the mode of culture there, with 
the hope that some of those gentlemen 
who have hop plantations, in the coun- 
ties we have named, will extend these 





* Time enough had elapsed to allow the ef- 
fects of the alloy to show itself, prodacing, as 
we view it, the “ Short Horns,” par excellence. 
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outlines, May we look for such an ar- 
ticle from Mr. Charles Perrine, or Mr. 
Thomas W. Clark, of Ripley co.? We 
feel confident that neither of these gentle- 
men will hesitate in giving to the world, 
the particulars of their successful culture. 
This plant is propagated by offsets, 
which are planted out, in land properly 
prepared, at distances proportioned to 
the richness of the soil, They require 
very careful cultivation; the first year 
they yield a light crop generally suffi- 
cient to pay the expense of planting; 
they are in full bearing the third and 
fourth years ; after that a falling off— 
the plantation is renewed after 6 or 7 
years. Dogwood and sassafras poles 
are used. In the end of August or 
early in September, the stems are cut 
near the ground, and the poles are 
ulled up, to allow of the blossoms be- 
ing picked off—they are hauled to one 
place, where the picking is performed 
by women and children ; generally quite 
a merry time—a real frolic. The hops 
are then placed in the drying house, 
where they are dried by the use of char- 
coal ; on this part of the process, their 
value, in a great measure wonewryy Af- 
ter being properly dried, they are tramp- 
ed in large sacks, ready for market. 
This year they are very high and 
eagerly sought after by purehasers, the 
price varying from 50. cts. to 75 cts. as 
in quality. It has been a poor year, 
owing to the long time of wet weather 
we had, when the plant was in blossom. 
Where the ground was dry the crop 
was nevertheless a good one—the land 














in that region, being rather wet. Some) 
five or seven years ago, a farmer there 
cleared nearly $1,000, from the crop of | 
a single acre! so states my informant. 
There is no doubt of its being an ex- 
tremely profitable, though somewhat 
expensive crop, and one, like silk, ad- 
mirably adapted for the man with a/| 
small farm, and a large family, As a/ 
proof, we see it stated in a recent Indi- 
ana paper, that in four townships of 
one county, (Dearborn,) and part of a 
fifth, that 9,676 lbs. of hops were raised 
this year for market, which, at 50 cts. 


Sugar Beets. 


We are glad to find that so many 
farmers in this vicinity, have grown 
large crops of this invaluable root, to 
feed their milch cows with. ‘Messrs. 
James T. Berry, Samuel Winston, and 
Robert Todd, in old Campbell county, 
Ky.; and Messrs. John Mahard, Jr., 
William Neff, J. Mottier, &c., in this 
county; Mr. Robert Walton, Boone 
county, Ky., and others of his neigh- 
bors, Hs all raised more or less.— 
Some of the gentlemen we have named, 
have a sufficient quantity to give all of 
their large stocks of cattle, two feeds 
per day during the winter, and until 
grass or rye comes in play again. We 
have heard them, too, boasting of the 
immense improvement they are as feed, 
not only to. the health and appearance 
of their cattle, but to the quantity and 
quality of the milk—of this last we ean 
speak from experience ! 

No farmer should be without them, 
It is found that the genuine sugar beet 
far excels the mangel wurzel in yield, 
hardiness and nutritive qualities. We 
will give full directions for their culti- 
vation and management, as spring ap- 
proaches. T. A. 





RECEIPT for making the most Sweet, 
White, Light, and Best bread, without 
the use of yeast. 

Take a table spoonful of pounded 
saleratus, dissolve it in half a tea cup 
fall of warm water, rub it well through 
three pounds of flour, and then mix it 
up with buttermilk till it is quite soft. 
Place it in pans and let it bake rather 
slowly—about an honr and a half.—A 
small slice of butter mingled with the 
dough, will be found an improvement. 
This mode of making bread is particu- 
larly worthy of the attention of the far- 
mers’ *“‘gude wives.” Don’t fail to 


try it. 





To make a Horse stand still while you 
mount. 


Get on and dismount four or five 
times before you move him out of his 
tracks; and, by repeating this, any horse 











per lb., amounts to $4,838. T. A. 


will stand still. 
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Ears of the Berkshires. 


Cincinnati, O., Dec. 18, 1840. 


Tuomas B. Stevenson, Esq., Frankfort, Ky. 

‘ Dear Sir:—You must excuse my 
differing with you, in the opinion ex- 
pressed in yours of the 5th inst. as to 
the “ flop of Fanny’s ear,”’ in the like- 
ness we gave of her, in the second num- 
ber of our second volume, being so “ de- 
cidedly anti-berkshire.” 

I acknowledge, that I do not like 
much of a lop-ear to a hog myself, and 
particularly in a Berkshire; but that a 
partial lop, or rather a something be- 
tween the lop and the prick-ear, is a 
characteristic of the finest specimens of| 
that breed, I must insist upon, and will 
try to convince you before I have done. 

I send you herewith, a sketch of 
several heads, copied from portraits of 
the breed in its different stages of im.\ 

Vou. Il.—8 








provement. No. 1, is that of the old 
English. No. 2, the Berkshire as ex- 
hibited in 1807. No. 3, that of 1824, 
after the breed had received a still far- 
ther improvement, by an additional in- 
termixture of the Siamese blood. No. 
4, the head of a fine boar, recently sold 
by Mr. Mahard, of this county, to a 
gentleman in your state. No. 5, thatof 
the Siamese—and in No. 6, you have 
a sketch of the head of Oteco, whose 
portrait appeared in the last number of 
our paper. 

Now, I hold that the more nearly you 
approach the old English hog, or that 
first improvement on it, the old Berk- 
shire, the more of the lop-ear you have, 
and therefore, that peculiarity cannot be 
termed anti-berkshire. 

You must excuse my entering into 
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my proofs at some length, for though 
such a matter as the shape of a hog’s 
ear, may be looked upon by many, as 
one too trifling for much discussion, I 
think otherwise. It is one of the char- 
acteristic marks of a breed, and an im- 
portant one too; it is a common remark 
with graziers, or those who feed large- 
ly, that a hog with a large, heavy, thick 
ear, is always slow to take on fat. This 
Opinion, expressed by one experienced 
in such matters as yourself, one who 
has been dubbed, from the interest he 
takes in stock, ‘the great Bullocrat of 
Kentucky’’—that the lop-ear is decided- 
ly anti-Berkshire—alarmed me, for the 
reputation of, confessedly, the best breed 
we have in Ohio. If it were so, we 
could not boast a Berkshire in the state ! 

But let us see how the matter really 
stands :——Low says—* The old English 
hog (No. 1,) may be held to be the type 
of the ancient swine of England. It is 
distinguished by its great size, its lank 
forra, and its pendant ears.” The Berk- 
shire ** has been undoubtedly formed by 
a mixture of the blood of the eastern hog 
with the ancient swine of the country.”’ 

The author of the Complete Grazier, 
says—*‘ that the Berkshires exhibited by 
the late Sir W. Curtis, in 1807, (No. 2) 
had the ears large and generally stand- 
ing forward; but sometimes pendant 
over the eyes. 

In Dr. Dickson’s work,—he wrote in 
1822—we find that * It is probable that 
the old breed is now so totally blended 
with others, that for a length of time past, 
no possibility has existed of obtaining 
a perfect living model of such hogs. It 
has been described as long and rather 
crooked snouted, large heavy ears, &c.”’ 
Again he speaks of them as having 
**large heavy ears hanging over the 
eyes, etc.’’—** the new or present breed, 
(No. 3,) however, is lighter in the head 
and ear, &c.’’—* there is a feathered 
sort of ear in some of the better kinds 
of the breed, with longish hair rising on 
the outer edges of it, which is disagree- 
able in the appearance, but. not in the 
least disadvantageous or hurtful to the 
hogs.”” In speaking of the points de- 
noting good hogs, he says, ‘I'he ears 














————=_————> 
should not be too long, but/should have 
a thinness and sharpness at the points, 
turning somewhat upwards and stand- 
ing not too far apart, but coming in a 
forward direction, so as nearly to ap- 
proach each other at the points.” Of 
the Siamese or China, he says, * it is 
probable the black kinds (No. 5,) were 
the original breed.” 

The accompanying sketch of the 
heads, is correctly copied from the 
works from which I have quoted. 

Here, then, seems to me the true state 
of the case. It would appear that there 
was, ata very early day, an improve- 
ment effected on the old swine of Eng- 
land, by a cross of the Siamese or black 
China; that the hog thus produced was 
called the Berkshire; that its form, its 
distinetive color, and marks are plainly 
stated, the lop-ear being one; that this 
hog has undergone still farther improve- 
ment, retaining throughout those distin- 
guishing marks, to a sufficient extent to 
warrant its being entitled to the name 
of the Berkshire ; and that though this 
improvement was originally effected by 
adash of the Siamese—which cross may, 
and no doubt was, continued again and 
again—yet as the doubly refined animal 
is indebted to the Berkshire more than 
to the Siamese, for a much greater pro- 
portion of its best qualities, the latter, 
in my opinion, is only to be looked upon 
as a very secondary agent—just as, 
though an addition of both sugar and 
cream are required to make a cup of 
coffee what it ought to be, and though 
they change it a good deal both in shade 
of color and in flavor, it is coffee still ! 

It is true, that some years ago the 
cross of Siamese, or rather, I am inclined 
to think, the white China, was continued 
with such an unsparing hand, as to pro- 
duce a very handsome prick-eared breed, 
but one altogether too small, and too 
poor a breeder, to be found profitable. 
This was soon proved to be the case, 
and was at once corrected, by breeding 
back more upon the old Berkshire, the 
result being the present highly improved 
stock, of which those whose heads I 
give you in Nos. 4 and 6, are specimens. 

(By the way, let me remark, that I 
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quote those hogs of Mr. Mahard’s, not 
only on account of their excellence and 
beauty, but because he is the only one 
of our numerous breeders, either of hogs 
or cattle, who has given us an opportu- 
nity of speaking of or referring to their 
stocks; of course they cannot blame us 
for not bringing them before the public. 
We wish to do equal justice to all, if 
they will only give us the chance of 
doing so; you are better off in that re- 
spect than we are.) 

I have spun you a much longer yarn 
than I intended when I began. I would 
neither wish you to suppose that we are’ 
any thing but pleased with your re- 
marks on our engravings, as engravings 
or likenesses, or, that | am inclined to 
advocate the Berkshire hog’s being su- 
perior to all others. I have my prefer- 
ences, but wait for more facts before I 
could decide. 

Yours, my Dear Sir, 

Truly and respectfully, 
THOMAS AFFLECK. 


The above letter formed part of a private cor- 
respondence between Mr, Stevenson and my- 
self, but thinking it might elicit some important 
facts from some of our readers, who have had 
more exiensive opportunities for observation 
than myself, 1 have inserted it here. In our 
next we will give extracts from Mr. 8.'s letter, 
in answer ; the intention was, with his permis- 
sion, to do so here, but think it will be better 
to delay it, as our space is Jimited, and it con- 
tains too much of interest to breeders, to allow 
of its being curtailed, Te A. 
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Save and Cultivate your Mulberries. 
Suceess in Silk Growing. 


We have made a collection of facts, 
from various papers, as to the success 
in silk growing in different parts of the} 
country, which we think sufficient to 
warrant our saying, that there is no 
doubt whatever of its becoming of 
equal importance with cotton growing, 
and far more than sufficient to counter- 
act the evil tendency of such articles as 
one that appeared in a recent number 
of one of our best agricultural papers, 
the ‘*Farmer’s Cabinet,”’ where the 
principal argument made use of was, 


in 











the effeminate character of the employ- 


ment rendering it unworthy the atten- 
tion of men! 

To those who have large quantities 
of the morus multicaulis, we would say, 
do not allow them to be destroyed or 
wasted ; there is no doubt of their being 
in moderate demand and at fair prices ; 
determine on some price, say eight or 
twelve cents each for good trees, and 
keep them rather than part with them 
for less; by no means give them 
away—your doing so will benefit no 
one, as those who get them for nothing, 
most assuredly will not value them. 
Let those who have trees and ground 
to spare, set out a permanent plantation 
of an acre or two this season; our word 
for it, such a plantation will ultimately 
pay well. 

Mr. Gill’s letters speak volumes, and 
ought to be carefully read by all. 

In the neighborhood of Nashville, 
Tennessee, much has been done; the 
spirited efforts of a few individuals 
there, if they go on as they have begun, 
will render Nashville one of the head 
quarters of the silk business in the 
West. 

Various individuals in this vicinity 
have done a little, and almost all have 
succeeded so well as to be making ar- 
rangements to go into it largely this 
next season, . 

In Kentucky and Indiana much more 
has been done than is generally known 
or believed. 

The Burlington Silkworm Record 
says :— 


** Mr. Daniel Spaulding, of Hancock, 
N. H., is now preparing to put up our 
improved Frame in his cocoonery. 

Mr. R. Shore, of Morganville, Va., 
has built a cocoonery large enough to 
feed 300,000 worms. 

Mr. John B. Hart, of Scott’s Ferry, 
Va., writes us for information as to cost 
of delivering frames at Richmond, sta- 
ting that he has some expectation of 
building a cocoonery this winter, 54 by 
27 feet. 

Mr. L. A. Spaulding writes from 
Lockport, N. Y., as follows :— 


‘I have paid some attention to the silk 
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business, and had soliage sufficient to feed a 
large number of worms the past summer, but 
could not get the eggs. I have now a supply. 
In feeding, I have had good success; and in 
reeling, beyond my expectation. The whole 
operation is so simple that its success is no 
longer doubtful. It is settled that this country 
will supply itself with a large portion of its con- 
sumption in a few years.’ 

From the Rev. John Foster, of 
Lebanon, Ohio, we have received the 
following :— 


*I have been trying to make a little silk now 
for two or three years. I have done as well as 
I expected, according to my means. Indeed | 


have not attempted any thiug but to learn the ||’ 


habits of the worms, until the past summer. 
This summer I fed all I could get, which was 
very few. They did well, except an early brood 
which was fed upon the native mulberry.’ 

From Louisiana we have accounts of 
several gentlemen embarking in the 
business. Great success may be ex- 
pected in that delightful climate. 

Mr. Frederick Brownell, So. West- 
port, Mass., obtained 15 bushels of 
cocoons the present season, from about 
60,000 worms. 

Mr. N. E. Chaffee, of Ellington, 
Conn., writes as follows :— 

‘I have fed worms this season ; obtained 20 
bushels of cocoons, though fed wholly on board 
shelves, By what I can gather from the de- 
scription of your frame in the Record, I think 
very favorably of it.’ 


The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. John Iredell, of Enoch, Monroe 
Co., Ohio, is strikingly characteristic 
of his praiseworthy perseverance :— 

‘ We have been engaged for three years past 
in feeding a few silk worms, from 10 to 30,000, 


on the wild mulberry, and have produced some 
excellent silk.’ 


At Patriot, Ia., a silk growing com- 
pany has been established, but is not yet 
in operation. From Mr. J. B. Taylor, 
of that place, we learn the following 
particulars, obtained by him from Mr. 
H. Huxley, of the success of the latter 
in rearing worms during the past sum- 
mer :— 


‘The building occupied as a cocoonery was 
an unfinished house, floors not laid, and one 
side without weather-boarding ; consequently, 
the worms were exposed to all the changes of 


| weather. The shelves were made of rqugh 
one-inch boards, and the worms placed upon 
hurdles made of cotton cord. The Alpine 
seedling was used exclusively for feeding, the 
multicaulis having been layered. in the spring, 
did not produce leaves in season for the first 
crop of worms, and in the latter part of the sea- 
son eggs could not be obtained. The cocoons 
raised will make about twenty-five pounds of 
sewing silk, at a low estimate. A small reel 
and spinning mill were constructed, and a very 
fair and saleable article of sewing silk was pro- 
duced, which is pronounced by our merchants 
to be equal to any they can purchase.’ 


Mr. Taylor himself adds, 


‘IT have a specimen of the silk now in my 
possession, and can bear testimony to the ex- 
cellence of its quality. In this section of coun- 
try it is worth $12 per pound. Mr. H. reeled, 
spun, and dyed it himself; the spinning mill is 
of his own invention and construction.’ 


This is a remarkable statement alto- 
gether. No doubt Mr. Huxley is en- 
titled to the highest praise every way ; 
but, so far as relates to his cocoons, we 
believe a great portion of his success 
was owing solely to luck. The best 
evidence of his mechanical and manu- 
facturing skill, appears in his having 
produced sewing silk with bis own 
hands, on a machine of his own ma- 
king, that sold for twelve dollars per 
pound. ‘Truly, we may expect great 
results from the enterprize of such a 
man as this.”’ 


And from the New England Farmer : 


“One person, this year, has been experi- 
menting upon one-quarter of an acre of mul- 
berries. with the view of testing Mr. McLean’s 
experiment of last year, and also to convince 
his incredulous neighbors. He will probably 
have nine to twelve and a half pounds of raw 
silk from that one-quarter of an acre, worth 
five dollars per pound, say fifty dollars; where- 
as, if the same land had been planted with corn, 
he might have had seven bushels, at seventy- 
five cents—five dollars twenty-five cents; or, 
if with wheat, might have had enough to make 
one barrel of flour, worth six dollars twenty-five 
cents, It costs no more to transport a pound 
of silk to market, worth five dollars, than a 
pound of flour, worth four cents ; and while it 
requires at least six months to mature a crop 
of wheat for the market, six weeks are suffi- 
cient for a crop of silk: and after deducting 
every possible expense between the culture of 
a grain and a silk crop, is not the difference of 








| profit so far superior as to encourage some past - 
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ing-notice of silk, and especially when an in- 
ferior soil is adapted to the growth of the mul- 
berry ?” 

We add, from the Urbana Western 
Citizen, the following additional par- 
ticulars :— 

«« We were not aware, until very re- 
cently, that any of our citizens had 
turned their attention to this subject. 
Our readers have already been acvised 
of the fact, that Mr. Lapham, of Salem 
township, received a premium of $5 
from the county treasury, being the 
bounty offered by the Legislature for 
every 50 lbs. of cocoons raised in the 
State. A few days ago Mr. Kidder, of 
Rush township, presented us with a 
skein of sewing silk, of his own mann- 
facture, which, for beauty and durabili- 
ty, will favorably compare with the 
eastern or foreign make. Mr. Kidder 
informed us that he raised 80 Ibs. of 
cocoons during the past season— the 
bounty on which was $8. This is all 
manufactured into sewing silk, and sold 
ata profit. ‘The proceeds of the past 
season will amount to about $200; and 
the principal part of the labor is per- 
formed by a young lady in the family. 
This is a good beginning.” 

These are encouraging statements, 
and such as we hope will confirm the 
waverer, convince the doubter, and si- 
lence the sneerer. eT 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Te the Ladies. 


“ No more toil 

Of their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 
To recominend cool zephyr, and make ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful.” MILTON. 


Since the editors of this work are 
doing so much to enlighten the stronger 
half of creation, as to the ways and 
means of securing the solids and dura- 
bles of life, it is but fair that something 
should be said to enlist the attention of 
the gentler sex, in regard to the orna- 
mental, 

Let me be understood, then, as giv- 
ing you, one and all, an earnest request 





! 


what pertains to ornamental gardening. 
‘*Poh!’’ says some good housewife, 
looking up from a portentous pile of 
stockings, ‘‘ what’s the use of fussing 
and quiddling over plants and flowers ?”’ 
‘Dear me!’’ says a young lady, be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen, en 

in the momentous pursuits incident to 
that time of life, ** how is any one to 
find time to attend to such things?” 
*Oh!”’ says another, “I admire plants 
and fine shrubbery; but then they are 
so expensive! one must pay so much 
for them, and have a man to tend 
them,” &c. &c. And there are still 
others, we must confess, even among 
our own sex, who, should you show 
them the most peerless of flowers, in 
its fullest bloom, would tell you quite 
composedly, ** La! that’s only a rose, 
I’ve seen thousands of ’em!"’ . To this 
last class, any argument on the subject 
of such very common affairs, we sup- 
pose would be entirely out of place. 
But as ladies in general, and Ameri- 
ean ladies in particular, never do any 


| thing, even to undergoing the tightest 


lacing, and wearing the thinnest shoes 
in the coldest winter weather, without 
having good and sufficient reasons to 
sustain them, we must, of course give a 
few solid ones, as to why the pursuit 
of ornamental gardening is so particu- 


‘larly to be recommended to them. 


In. the first place it eonduces to 
health. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance told me, that he would ride twenty 
miles to see one really healthy woman ! 


be rare enough to justify the effort.— 
Now all our treatises on the preserva- 
tion of health, in recommending exer- 
cise as its ‘*sine qua non,”’ insist also, 
that that exercise must be taken in the 
open air, and that the mind must be en- 
gaged and excited equally with the 
body. Now what occupation fulfils 
these conditions like gardening? Let 
any one practice it a while out of doors, 
on a beautiful spring morning, with all 
the delightful excitement of laying out 
a border, sowing seeds, transplanting 
and arranging shrubbery, and they 








to take up the science of cultivation, in 
Vou. II.—8* 





will find by the quick beat of every 
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and the phenomenon, we think, would. 
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pulse, and the glow of the cheek, how 
healthful is the exercise. And as a sort 
of supplement to this part of my subject, 
I would add, that the pursuit of garden- 
ing leads directly to early rising, since 
some of its most important offices must 
be performed before the burning heats 
of the day come on. But “ dear me!”’ 
says some young lady, “I never get 
up early; if that is necessary in order 
to raise flowers, f never shall do it!’’— 
Never fear, my fair friend, once get your 
heart and soul in the matter, and you 
will rise early because you cannot help 
it. ‘The images of your geraniums and 
your roses will haunt your morning pil- 
low, and you will be down with the first 
dawn, to see if the blossoms they pro- 
mised the day before have stolen forth, 
like beautiful spirits in the stillness of 
night. 

Then, again, gardening is a graceful 
accomplishment for a lady, and has so 
been held even from the time of mother 
Eve—if we may credit the saying of a 
very clever old gentleman, one Mr. 
John Milton, who wrote many hand- 
some lines te that effect, and who was 
very much admired in times when every 
body couldn’t write such fine poetry as 
they can now-a-days.—We seriously 
think that it is every woman’s province, 
as far as in her lies, to see that the out- 
side of her dwelling is well arranged, 
trimmed, and ornamented, as to en- 
deavor after bright brasses, pretty ear- 

ts and handsome china, in the inside. 

‘* What is the use of flowers!’’ ex- 
claims a thrifty house-keeper, mean- 
while busily polishing her fire irons.— 
‘What is the use of bright fire irons? 
say we, in reply; or of any fire irons 
at all? Could not you make a fire on 
two stones that would keep you quite as 
warm? What's the use of handsome 
table cloths and bed spreads? one might 
eat on a board, and sleep under a buffa- 
lo skin, and not really starve either! 

So much for the “ utile.”” Perhaps 


many of our readers will remember 
how involuntary was the judgment they 
have formed, in riding by houses, as to 
the character of their inmates. When 
you see a house standing all alone, bare 








of shrub or flower, except, perhaps, 
some volunteer bunches of thistle and 
pigweed, what do you infer of its in- 
mates? And when you have passed 
even a log cabin, where the sweet-briar 
was carefully trained around the door, 
while veils of morning-glories and of 
searlet beans, shade the windows, do 
you not immediately think of the dwell- 
ers there as neat, cheerful and agreeable ? 
This is more especially the case in re- 
gard to the homes of the poor. The 
credit of the rich man's grounds may 
belong to his gardener; but they who 
can keep no gardener, and whose sim- 
ple flower-garden springs out of mo- 
ments stolen from necessary labor, pos- 
sess a genuine and cordial love of the 
beautiful, to render an humble dwelling 
so fragrant and fair. 

*« But then the time and expense of 
keeping an ornamental garden !’’—says 
some one.—Good, my friend, this is a 
consideration —But | have used up my 
sheet of paper. Next month, however, 
I may show you how to find both time 
and money. H. E. B. 8. 





More Kentucky Beeves. 


On glancing our eye, a few days 
ago, over the multitude of good things 
with which the table at the Pearl Street 
House is always loaded, we were at- 
tracted by an unusually fine roast of 
beef—it was a bait for an epicure! at 
all events it caught us, so we discussed 
its merits in a goodly slice ; and on en- 
quiry of ** mine host,’’ (whose table, by 
the way, is unsurpassed in the West, 
and the house altogether a most com- 
fortable one,) we found it to be the sir- 
loin of one of another superb lot of cat- 
tle, fed by Mr. Cunningham, of Ken- 
tuecky. On learning that they were at 
the slaughter-house of Mr. Beresford, 
we went there and saw them, and con- 
sidered them equal to those figured in 
this number. One of the lot was con- 
siderably larger, and as fat as he well 
could be; weighing 1758 lbs. 

They were all, we understand, from 
one-half to seven-eighths improved Dur- 
ham. T. A. 
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Whipple’s Cheese Press. 


This is a most useful and effective 
article—one that is by no means used 
as much as it ought to be in the West. 
We have often been surprised that the 
example set by the Western Reserve 
farmers, has not been more extensively 
followed. We are acquainted with 
some few individuals in the prairies of| 
{llinois, who have gone into the busi- 
ness of cheese making; and such has 
been the demand, for the supply of the 
towns in their own immediate vicinity, 
that they have never yet been able fully 
to meet it. 

“ Whipple’s Press” is in pretty ge- 
neral use on the Reserve, and such is 
its efficience, cheapness and simplicity, 
that we have ne doubt it will come into 
use wherever such a thing is needed. 
In the New England states, this same 
press is also in the most general use, 
and it is well known that they beat us 
there in having the best machinery. 

They are for sale at the office of this 
paper, at seven dollars each T. A. 





Peaches. 


The editor of the Zanesville «« West- 
ern Recorder” makes the following 
remarks on our article in No. 3, headed 
Preacues. 

He supports us in our view of the 
case, but goes farther, much farther, 





than we should be inclined to go—un- 


less in his third division; there we per- 
fectly agree with him. We will return 
to this in our next, and in meantime 
would repeat our call for farther infor- 
mation. 


1. From considerable experience in the cul- 
tivation of the peach tree, we are satisfied that 
the seed will always produce its kind. And the 
quality of the fruit may be improved or depre- 
ciated, by your mode of selecting your seed. 
If you select from the best of the crop, and that 
which ripens first, you will have earlier peaches 
and an improved quality; if otherwise, they 
will depreciate on your band. 

2. That if you engraft apple upon crab-apples, 
and plant the seed of this production, though 
from ever so good an apple, they will produce 
crabs. If you inoculate a free-stone peach 
upon a cling, and plant the kernel of this pro- 
duction, you will have a cling-stone peach. 
The original stock, inoculated or engrafted 
apon. rules ander these circumstances. About 
nineteen years since, we ate an apple from a 
tree in the yard of old Mr. Mussieman, near 
Chillicothe, who informed us that the tree was 
the production of a pear seed. We insisted 
there was some mistake in the matter. He 
averred there could be none; stated that the 
pear was brought to this country and ate in the 
family before any fruit had been growed; that 
his mother planted the seed in the garden, and 
when the scions were of suitable size she gave 
each of her children one, and that that tree from 
which we ate the apple was the one which had 
fallen to his share. 

3. If it is an object with any person to have 
the very best quality of peaches, let him select 
the very best kind, and plant his trees on new 
ground, A light soil, mixed with considerable 
sand, or vegetable mould, is better than heavy 
clay. In this section of country, the high black- 





oak ridges are the best for peach fruit, and the 
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more elevated the more certain to bear; thus 
situated, trees rarely fail to produce more or less, 
while on the lower levels, most of which con- 
sist of fine specimens of white oak clay soil, at 
least equal to any land in the world for grass 
and grain, and very good for many other kinds 
of fruit, yet the peach crop proves a total failure, 
except in something like one year out of five, on 
an average. And when they do bear, the quali- 
ty of the fruit is not quite so good as that pro- 
duced from trees situated as above described. 
If you wish to keep up the quality of your peach 
fruit, clear another piece, and plant again before 
your trees get too old, as the products of young 
trees are always superior in size and flavor to 
those of the old. 





Vindication of the Memory of the La- 
mented Wilson. 


Most gladly do we give publicity to 
the following vindication of the memo- 
ry of the lamented Alexander Wilson, 
the American Ornithologist, so shame- 
fully, and let the reader, and all who 
know any thing of Wilson, of Audubon, 
and of Ord, decide how unfoundedly— 
attacked !—Audubon, in penning those 
two sentences, cast a blot on his fame, 
such as nothing can efface; let him be- 
ware how he raises the ery of plagia- 
rism ; there are other instances beside 
those mentioned by Mr. Ord, which 
may without much difficulty be brought 
to light ! T. A. 


At the stated meeting of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, held at Philadelphia, Sept. 
18, 1840, Mr. Ord directed the attention of the 
Society to the foliowing passage in Audubon’s 
“ Birds of America.” Article, Small-headed 
Fly-catcher. 


“ When Alexander Wilson visited me at 
Louisville, he found, in my already large col- 
lection of drawings, a figure of the present spe- 
cies, which, being at that time unknown to him, 
he copied, and afterwards published in his creat 
work. but without acknowledging the privilege 
that hed thus been granted to him, I have 
more than once regretted this, not by any means 
so much on my own account, as for the sake 
of one to whom we are so deeply indebted for 
his elucidation of our ornithology.” 


“This attack upon the reputation of a mem- 
ber of this Society,” said Mr. Ord, “one who, 
during the long period that he dwelt amongst 
us, was noted for his integrity, ought not to be 
suffered to pass without an examination.” 


; Mr. Ord submitted to the inspection of the 


Society, Wilson’s Autograph Diary of his jour- 
ney from Philadelphia to New Orleans, via 
Pittsburg and Louisville, commencing on the 
30th January, 1810. From this diary it ap- 
pears that he arrived at Louisville on the eve- 
ning of Sunday, the 18th of March; and de- 
parted thence, for Frankfort and Lexington, on 
the morning of Friday the 23d. During his 
stay at Lovisville, he was occupied three days 
in soliciting subscribers, and endeavoring to get 
materials for his work; and one day he was 
employed in writing to his friends at home. 
Four days, consequently, were passed in Louis- 
ville, one afternoon of which was devoted to 
shooting, in company with Mr. Audubon ; and 
a morning was appropriated to examining that 
gentleman’s collection of crayon drawings ; in 
which Wilson states he saw the figures of two 
new birds, both Motacil/a or Warblers; but 
he does not state that he saw a figure of a 
Muscicapa or Fiy-catcher. He does not saya 
word respecting the loan of Mr. Audubon’s 
drawings, nor does he give the least reason to 
suppose that he made a copy of any of the 
drawings; on the contrary, he positively asserts 
that he did not get one new bird at Louisville, 

Mr. Ord proceeded to examine the style of 
both Audubon’s and Wilson’s drawings, and 
pointed out the peculiarities of each author, 
He declared, that the figure of Wilson’s Small- 
headed Fly-catcher differs in no respect from 
his ordinary style; that it bears the signet of 
paternity on its very front. But, as it might 
be objected that this mode of reasoning is in- 
conclusive, from the circumstance of several of 








Mr. Audubon’s birds bearing a reseinblance to 
| those of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ord obviated this ob- 
jection, by stating that Mr, Audubon had not 
Fecrapled to appropriate the labors of Wilson to 
his own use; inasmuch as the figure of the fe- 
male March Blackbird, (Birds of America, plate 
67.) and thet of the male Mississippi Kite, 
(same work, plate 117.) had both been copied 
from the American Ornithology, without the 
least acknowledgment of the source whence 
they had been derived. Mr. Ord thought that 
the charge of plagiarism came with an ill grace 
| from one who had been guilty of it himself, as 
‘in the instances above mentioned. 

Wilson states. that he shot the bird figured 
and described in bis sixth volume, page 62, in 
an orcherd, on the 24th of April. Mr. Ord 
confirmed this statement, by declaring to the 
Society, that he himself was with Wilson on 
the day in qrestion; that he saw and examined 
the specimen; and that Wilson assured him it 
was entirely new to him. Wilson was then 
residing at the Bertram Botanic Garden, near 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ord farther read to the Society. a letter 
addressed to him by the artist, Mr. Lawson, 
who engraved the plate in which the Small- 
headed Fly-catcher is figured. This gentleman 














affirms that all the plates which he engraved 
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for the American Ornithology, were from Wil- 
son’s own drawings; and that with respect to 
the plate in which the Small-headed Fly- 
catcher appears, specimens of all the birds there 
represented accompanied the drawings; and 
he, after getting his outline, worked from them. 
Mr. Ord laid before the Society a proof of the 


etching of this plate, and remarked, that, from) 


the minuteness of the details, the point of the 
engraver had had, evidently, a greater share in 
producing the desired result, than even the pen- 
cil of the ornithologist. 





Im position. 


‘** We learn, from a source entitled to 
full credit, that large numbers of part- 
blood Berkshire hogs have been taken 
from Lebanon, Ohio, to Missouri, and 
the South, and there disposed of as 
thorough-bred.”— Ky. Farmer. 


Is it possible that there are any such 
unprincipled breeders about Lebanon? 
We hope there may be some mistake ; 
and we call upon those, either there or 
elsewhere, in this neighborhood, who 
have any pretensions to breeding fine 
hogs, to come forward and deny that 
they had any participation in such trans- 
actions. 

We nave our eye upon an individual 
in this city, who is reported to make a 
business of buying up half-breeds, both 
of Berkshires and Durhams, and of tak- 
ing them westward and disposing of 
them as full-breeds! The first time that 
we ean learn of such a shipment, we 
will take pains to inform ourselves of 
all the particulars, and give them to the 
world. ‘Though we must say that those 
who, from penuriousness or a mistaken 
economy, purchase hogs or cattle of 
any breed, es pure, from any one but a 
well known and responsible breeder, 
and one who is not ashamed to have 
his stock brought before the public, de- 
serves to be taken in. T. A. 





From the Southern Cultivator. 
Sowing Seed in Woodland. 


The woods should be prepared by burning 
the leaves, cutting up the logs and brush, and 
burning them, and thinning the woods so as to 
allow the sun’s rays to shine upon every part 
of the ground some time inthe day. It is usual 
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to kill or cut out all the sugar tree, elm, box 
elder, iron wood, and everything else that will 
not make rails or saw-logs. When the ground 
is ready, itis a matter of much importance to 
sow upon it such seeds as are suitable to the 
soil. If there is lime in the soil and not much 
sand, blue grass will be suitable for it. Ifthere 
should be much sand in the soil, then some 
grass with stronger root than blue grass, would 
be necessary to prevent its being pulled up. 
Orchard grass and the clovers would be better 
in such cases, Blue grass generally succeeds 
well upon land that bas some or all of the 
fullowing trees—ash, sugar tree, white and 
black walnut, locust, wild cherry, box elder, 
buckeye, elm, mulberry, and hackberry. Where 
oak and hickory predominate, orchard grass 
generally succeeds well. 

Where there is dime stone, there is a strong 
presumption there is /ime in the soil, though it 
is not invariably the case. ‘To ascertain cer- 
tainly whether there be lime, take one part of 
muriatic acid, and pour upon a portion of the 
soil in a glass tumbler, and the quantity of 
bubbles will be in proportion to the lime. If 
the earth has been weighed, the fluid poured 
off, and potash be added, the lime will fail to 
the bottom, and dried and weighed, the propor- 
tion can be ascertained. Afier it has been de- 
termined what seeds to sow, it is important to 
have them of a good quality. Blue grass seed 
is often injured by heating after they are gath- 
ered, ‘I'hey are bought by our merchants in 
large quantities and are put in bulk, and not 
being quite dry they sometimes heat and de- 
stroy their vitality, When this is the case, it 
can be known by the smell, which shows thata 
rotting process has commenced. Good seed 
will come up at almost any age, yet clover seed 
more than a year old is not worth more than 
half as much as fresh seed; for although it will 
come up, it will not all come up together, but 
at different periods, so as to make the crop un- 
even. Fresh clover seed may be known by 
their brightness, each seed appearing as if it 
had been glazed. 

Blue grass and timothy may be sown at any 
time from September to April. A snow is 
usually chosen to sow, because, the seeds may 
then be distributed more evenly without the 
trouble of marking off the ground. And I have 
generally sown blue grass seed first, and then 
crossed the ground in a different direction with 
timothy. ‘The blue grass seed will be distribu- 
ted more evenly by being well rubbed, so as to 
separate the seed, which are stripped in bunches, 

After the seeds are sown, al! the cattle on the 
farm should be put into the woods where you 
have sown them, and fed there with hay, or 
stock-fodder, or whatever they are fed with, and 
kept there until the seeds begin to sprout, when 
everything should be taken off, and nothing al- 
lowed to go upon it again until the grass has 
seeded, when it may be heavily stocked, The 
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object of putting the cattle upon the ground 
after sowing the seed is, that they may tread it 
into the ground. If sowed late, the grass will 
not seed the first year, and the temptation will 
be very great to turn the stock upon it, and 
some of our best farmers recommend it. My 
experience is against turning any stock on it 
until it has seeded. 

My land suiting both timothy and blue grass, 
I have generally sown both upon it, in the pro- 
portion of a bushel of each, in the chaff, to the 
acre, Ina few years the blue grass takes entire 
possession of the ground, expelling all the timo- 
thy. The advantage of sowing timothy with 
blue grass is, that the timothy is a quick growth | 
and takes possession of the ground, and affords | 
considerable pasture before the blue grass comes 
on, keeping out weeds, and yielding to the | 
blue grass as it gets stronger. ‘The blue-grass | 
is very weak for the first year, but becomes | 
strong hardy grass afterwards. Blue grass is | 
not killed in the winter, and affords much food | 
at a time of the year when green food is par- 
ticularly valuable. As blue grass is tender the || 
first year, so it is also early in the spring, and 
if grazed close in April and May, it will afford 
very little grazing the balance of the season, A | 
few years ago I sold some beef cattle in October 
off a piece of woodland pasture of seventy-six | 
acres. ‘She fall was favorable to the growth of | 
grass—and in December I put upon it twenty | 
horses and my flock of sheep, (upwards of one | 
hundred,) and they were well wintered upon | 
the grass with only two loads of hay during the | 
winter. There were only two snows that winter | 
that lay several days on the ground, and at| 
each time a load of hay, supposed to be about) 
half a ton, was hauled out to them My sheep | 
are wintered every winter in this way, and the 
wethers are sold in the spring as soon as shear- 
ed, for the highest price that mutton commands. 

«Formerly, most of the trees a foot in diame- 
ier, and under, were cut down and cut up and 
burned ; now the trees that are not thought) 
valuable for timber are all killed by chopping | 
around them, and they are allowed to fall, or 
are cut down at some leisure time and burned, 

Trees may be killed at any time of the year, 
but the best time is in May, June, July, and 
August. SA™’L D. MARTIN. 
, Near Colbyville, Ky., Oct. 14, 1840. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 
Laying down Open Lands in Grass, 


KenrToucky ROTATION—SsTOCK FODDER, MA- 
NURING AND GRAZING—CURING CLOVER 


HAY. 

I shall now proceed to the laving down open 
lands in grass, and the length of time the grass 
is intended to occupy the ground, will deter- 
mine the kind of seed to be used, If it is in- 
tended for permanent pasture, blue grass should | 











predominate. There should also be a conside- 
rable portion of timothy and clover seed. As 
soon as it is determined to put a field in grass, 
if in the fall, the field should be sewed in wheat 
or rye, which should be ploughed in and after- 
wards harrowed, and though not essential, it 
will be of service to have the land rolled. The 
next spring one bushel of clean timothy seed 
should be sowed upon every ten acres, one 
bushel of clover seed upon the same quantity of 
land, and half a bushel of blue grass seed upon 
each acre. This should be sowed in March, or 
early in April, and I have put calves and sheep 
upon the rye or wheat, and kept them upon it 
until the grass began to sprout, when everything 
was taken off..and no stock allowed to go on 
again until after harvest. 

By the time the clover is going out, the blue 
grass will be ready to take its place. I found 
considerable advantage from harrowing and rol- 
ling in the spring—the harrowing before sow- 
ing the grass seeds, and the rolling immediately 
after. The harrowing would appear as if it 
would injure the rye or wheat, but such has 
not been the result. If the ground is put into 
grass with the expectation of breaking it up in 
two or three years, then the blue grass should 
be omitted, as it would not get sufficiently 
strong before breaking up to be of much service. 

As an auxiliary in setting fields in grass, it 
is of great service to pasture small stock, calves 
or colts, upon the rye or wheat fields during the 
|| winter, and feed them with hay that has been 
permitted to ripen its seed. Some of the best 
seeded fields I have ever seen, have been seed- 
ed by feeding stock upon them, without adding 
any other seed than those contained in the hay. 
In those cases care was taken to distribute the 


| feeding over the field. And the hay used had 


a mixture of seed in it. 

The usual rotation in our crops is, two years 
in grass, two in corn, and one in wheat, rye or 
oats. Under this kind of treatment, our lands 
are increasing in fertility ; especially where the 
small grain has been fed down by hogs. [have 


' one field that has been alternately in small grain 


(fed off hy hogs,) and corn ; this field has also 
increased in fertility. 

Whilst the fields are in grass, all the stalk 
fodder, (a name with us of the corn-stalks after 
the corn has been husked out of the shock,) is 
fed to stock upon the grass fields; this, with 
the dropping of the cattle, serves to enrich the 
field. As @ general rule the stock should be 
fed upon grass land that wil] some day be 
ploughed. In this way the manure is made and 
dropped where it will be wanted to nourish the 
succeeding crops. 

About the first of March, (two weeks earlier 
with you,) the stock is taken off the grass field, 
and put into pens of three or four acres for each 
kind of stock, and are fed in those pens until 
the grass gets a good start in the spring. 

Sometimes there are points of ground where 
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the soil has been worn off or washed away. In 
such cases it is best to haul out a few loads of 
manure and spread on those barren places, 
which will make it produce grass readily. 

Where the points are stony they should be 
broken up small with a sledge hammer, and if 
too abundant a part of the stone removed. Grass 
will grow well where the surface is covered 
with limestone, provided the stone be suffi- 
ciently small. 

I prefer putting grass upon wheat or rye, 
but it will do very well put in with oats. When 
put in with oats, the smallest kind should be 
used, or less seed than usual of the larger kinds. 
When the larger kinds of oats are sowed thick, 
they entirely smother the grass. 

When the grass is intended to be cut for hay, 
timothy should be sowed either alone, or with 
the sapling clover. They both ripen together, 
while the common red clover is ready to cut 
two weeks sooner than timothy, and on that 
account not suitable to be mixed with it for 
hay. 
Clover alone makes excellent hay, and is 
easily cured. After it has been cut a half day, 
if the weather is good, it should be turned over, 
and in two or three hours it will be ready to 
put up in shocks, The shocks are made five or 
six feet in diameter and six or seven feet high. 
The hay should stay in the shocks twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours; after which it should be 
exposed to the sun two or three hours, and it is 
then ready to be put in the barn or in stacks. 
In each stack of two tons there should be put a 
bushel of salt, scattered in whilst stacking. If 
clover is stacked out exposed to the weather, 
the stacks should be covered with straw or 
timothy hay. The principal objection to clover 
hay is, the timne of cutting interfering with the 
corn crop. It should be cut when about half 
the bloom has turned brown. In curing clover 
it should be turned gently, and should, through- 
out, be treated with tenderness, as rough treet- 
ment will make it part with many of its leaves 
and blossoms. S. D. MARTIN, 

Near Colbyville, Ky., Nov. 5, 1540. 





Asuperior Stove--Called the “Queen of 
the West. 


As we consider that every thing con- 








nected with cooking, comes properly 


found to be an improvement, and likely 
to facilitate all the operations of a farm, 
whether in-doors or out-of-doors, a fair 
opportunity of being known and tested. 
The great sale which this stove is now 
having beyond all others, in Cincinnati, 
is a strong presumption in its favor, but 
we should not be satisfied with this fact 
alone: we have it in use, and from the 
small quantity of fuel it consumes, its 
quickness in being heated, the large 
size of the oven very equally heated 
on all sides, its performing baking, 
boiling, broiling, and heating sag. 
irons, etc., all at the same time; an 
from its various sizes for all families, 
hotels, etc., we cannot, but in common 
justice, pronounce it the best stove we 
have either seen or heard of. 

They are to be found at Goodhue 
& Co.’s, Main street, near Front—and 
at Teall & Spinning’s, Dayton, O. 

E. J. H. 





The Scour in Calves, etc. 


About a year ago I had a valuable 
calf taken with it, and tried the reme- 
dies mentioned by your correspondent 
—caticu, laudanum, etc., as I had often 
done before, but this time without suc- 
cess. In a few days it died. Some 
weeks after, another, for which I had 
given six guineas, was taken with the 
same complaint, and by the advice of an 
eminent veterinary surgeon who was 
visiting me, I gave it nothing but small 
and repeated doses of Epsom and Glau- 
ber salts in equal quantities; half an 
ounce of the two in a little warm water, 
repeated two or three times a day, ac- 
cording to the violeuce of the distemper. 
It was quickly cured, and I have used 
it on every occasion since, with unva- 
rying success. I am glad of this oppor- 


under the head of rural economy, in| tunity of making it public for the bene- 
an agricultural work, and using in our! fit of my fellow countrymen who are 
own family one of the above mentioned | engaged in breeding cattle. I nolonger 


stoves, and moreover not desiring to 
keep a good thing wholly to ourselves, 
we wish, for the benefit of the ladies of 
the West, to recommend to them this 
admirably contrived article. It is our 
plan to give every thing that is really 








‘feel any alarm ata calf being affected 


with this disease, which almost every 
weaning calf is, within the first six 


‘weeks. I consider the complaint in 


some degree infectious, and also that 
too warm a building without sufficient 
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circulation of air, tends greatly to pro- 
duce it. Laudanum, bark, &c., though 
they stop the disease frequently kill the 
patient ; the salts, on the contrary, re- 
move the cause of disease without pro- 
ducing costiveness. If any of your 
readers give it a trial, I doubt not they 
will find it as useful a remedy as I have 


done nyself. Farmers’ Magazine. 





Scraps of Natural History. 


The time is gone by when the study of the 
names and habits of birds and insects, and all 
the minute facts and observations connected 
with the wonders of the natural world around 
us, require any apology. It is in the power of 
almost every person, particularly of those resi- 
ding in the country, to examine and describe 
many interesting facts and appearances relating 
to the natures and instincts, including what may 
be termed a share of reason, in many animals 
both wild and domestic, large or small. 

We wish to induce a habit of observation of 
nature in our readers, which may often lead to 
valuable knowledge in agriculture and garden- 
ing—as in the case of birds and insects, from 
the benefits or inconveniences we experience 
from them. 

One circumstance has struck me as rather 
surprising, which is the remarkable quickness 
with which in warm days, at the latter end of 
winter or beginning of spring, many insects 
come forth from their winter haunts, and revel 
in the enjoyment of a more lively existence in 
the air and on the ground—especially those of 
the common cockchafier, (Melolontha vulgaris, ) 
vernal dorbeetle, (Geotropes vernatis,) and also 
species of the musquito, Most of these early 
insects may be found a greater part of the year 
in warm weather, Their winter quarters are 
in decayed logs, beneath moss, the bark of trees, 
or in the larva state, in the earth. 

The first operations in the ground in spring, 
disclose, in some situations, vast numbers of the 
grubs of the above mentioned common cock- 
chaffer beetle—often so injurious to the roots of 
grass. 

The cedars close to our house, which is on 
very high ground, are the favorite roosting 
places of numbers of snow birds, (Fringilla ni- 
valis of Wilson,) who find there a comparative- 
ly warm and secure retreat in the cold winter 
nights. Travellers and naturalists have found 
these hardy little creatures the only living things 
in the regions of perpetual ice and snow, on 
the loftiest mountains, The little house wren, 
(Troglodytes hyemalis of Wilson,) in the in- 
tensely cold weather of the present month, 
(Jan.) has entered our house through a broken 
pane of glass, and been caught, and of course 


soon released from confinement. Like the Ro- 








bin-red-breast of England, he is the only bird 
here that remains very closely around the dwell. 
ings of man, and seems to claim protection and 
sufferance from him in this inclement season, 
Many a time have we noticed his familiar ap. 
proaches, settling in log cabins more especially, 
looking around him to his heart’s content, and 
then with his shrill whistle taking flight with 
his usual rapid motion. 

The Cardinal Grosbeak, (Fringilla cardina. 
lis,) is generally to be found in tolerable plenty 
in the bushy hollows between the hills, at this 
season of the year, but we observe but few this 
season. 

Lady birds, (Coccinella punctata,) deserve 
the attention of every gardener and lover of 


plants, their food being the various species of © 


aphides, those destroyers and disfigarers of our 
hot-houses and gardens. These are among the 
first insects that appear in early spring. 














It is a fact generally observed, that nature has 


provided for the increase of insects in peculiar 
situations or habitats, and Providence having 
assigned to them certain offices and instincts, it 
appears that they increase, according to the ne 


cessity for their existence. In the temperate 
zone, and in the tropical climates, where vege 


tation is abundant, and where, as in our forests, 
there is a continual falling of timber and de 
caying of wood, the species of the Ceram bicide, 
or wood-dispersers, greatly abound, while in the 
northern regions they are scarce, 

How admirable is that arrangement of nature 
in the providing those useful carrion devourers, 


the Turkey Buzzards. How soon at the sea | 


son of the year when they are most needed, on 
the death of animals, do they make their appear- 





ance, guided by the unerring acuteness of their | 


sense of smell! In the East Indies they have 


their scavengers—the adjutant birds, and in | 


other climes the storks and the vultures. 

And this is but one instance, amid millions, 
of the goodness and contrivance of an Almighty 
power. E. J. BH. 





To break a Horse to Harness or Saddle. 


You must be very gentle with him 
For the former, you may commence by 
throwing a rope over the back, and let- 
ting it hang loose on boih sides, then 
lead him about, caressing him as above 
until he becomes satisfied that they will 
not hurt him; then put on the harness, 
and pull gently on the traces—in a short 
time by this kind treatment, he will be 
prepared for work. 





Let calm investigation precede a di- 
rect judgment. 
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